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section. A special chapter was devoted to a brief, though
comprehensive, exposition of the various classes of shari'ah
values. We next inquired into the principles governing the
exercise of independent thought (ijtihad) as well as the
transmission of others' opinions and the duties of the illiter-
ate ('ammi') when they want to determine the law on con-
crete cases. To complete the discussion, in the last chapter,
information was given concerning the most important
orthodox schools of fiqh and the origin and content of
orthodoxy.

A close examination of the Mohammedan legal system,
even if one should confine himself to what little of it may
be learned from the preceding chapters, will at once reveal its
highly mechanical nature. Like all systems which lack the
evolutionary outlook on life, it works under the assumption
that social phenomena, complex as they are, may be reduced
to hard-and-fast rules to which the intricate and nondescript
situations of real life must fit themselves as best they can.
Under the plea that reality (batiri) cannot be known but to
God alone,1 and that for the purposes of law, the outward
signs (gahir) of reality may be treated as reality itself,
the latter is entirely lost sight of, and so the whole .discus-
sion is carried on in terms of the signs of reality instead of
of reality itself. Of course, the signs correspond to reality
only in what the statisticians would call the mode of the
cases, and the chances of this correspondence become fewer
and fewer as one gets further and further away from the
initial premises.

To cite one instance, we saw that a matter so subtle as the
exercise of independent thought (ijtihad) has been reduced
to mechanical laws. For example, the doctors have ruled
that one may not exercise independence of thought until he

1 Cf. Risdlah, p. 69, 1. i.